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Historical Review of the Society of Friends. 
(Continued from page 298.) 

The Anti-Slavery separation which took place 
in Indiana Yearly Meeting in 1842-3, was an 
outgrowth of the public excitement on the ques- 
tion of slavery, which at that time agitated the 

ople of the United States. The Society of 
Friends had for many years borne a steady and 
well-known testimony against the evils of that 
unrighteous system; and had time after time ap- 

aled to the consciences of those in authority— 
— its protests largely on religious grounds. 
When the American Anti-Slavery Society was 
formed, about the year 1833, which boldly pro- 
claimed the duty of immediate emancipation of 
the slave, its principles and objects naturally 
met with favor among many of the members of 
our Society, not a few of whom took an active 
part in spreading its publications, and in or- 
ganizing auxiliary associations. 

On the other hand, there were many others, 
and probably by far the greater number of the 
more experienced members among Friends, who 
believed it was a safer course to refrain from 
actively joining in the new movement, however 
strongly they might sympathize with the object 
at which it aimed. This judgment was probably 
founded on two considerations. In the first 
. they thought that the influence of our 
Society for good would be more effective by 
being exercised in a collective capacity, under 
the constraining power of religious concern, than 
by the action of separate associations, which 
might more easily be led into injudicious move- 
ments. 

And besides this, they thought there was a 
danger of our members being drawn into an 
undue excitement of feeling, which would be 
hurtful to their own religious welfare; or of 
their being in other ways unfavorably affected 

their surroundings, as members of such Anti- 
Slavery Societies. The need of caution in these 
respects was probably the more strongly felt, 
from the intense excitement caused in the com- 
munity by the open opposition to the arbitrary 
and determined course pursued by the slave 
power ; which, as the controversy proceeded, be- 
came more and more exacting in its demands, 
until finally these became so excessive as to be 
Inconsistent with the freedom of speech and the 
personal privileges of the inhabitants of the free 
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States. An illustration of the extravagant lan- 
uage used by the advocates of slavery in those 
ays, is furnished by the message of Governor 

MacDuffie to the Legislature of South Carolina, 

in 1835, in which he denounces the statement 

that domestic slavery “is a moral and political 
evil,” as proceeding from “a mischievous and 
misguided spirit of sickly sentimentality ;” affirms 
that the institution “is the corner-stone of our 
Republican edifice ;” expresses his opinion that 
those who send anti-slavery publications into 
slave States should be punished “ by death, with- 
out benefit of clergy, as enemies of the human 
race ;” and urges that a demand should be made 
on the States where the authors of such publica- 
tions reside, to prevent their interference with 
slavery, either by inflicting condign punishment 
upon them, “or by delivering them up to the 
justice of the offended community.” A refusal to 
do this, on the part of the free States, he says 

“furnishes a just cause of war.” 

In accordance with the advice given by 
Governor MacDuffie, several of the Southern 
Legislatures adopted resolutions respecting “ Ab- 
olition Societies,” which were forwarded to the 
Legislatures of the Northern States. In the 
ninth volume of Tae Frrenp, p. 287, may be 
found a Report to the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, presented in 1836 by a committee to whom 
several such resolutions had been referred. This 
Report quotes a Resolution from Virginia (sub- 
stantially the same as those from other States), 
which says: “That the State of Virginia has a 
right to claim prompt and efficient legislation 
by her co-States to restrain, as far as may be, 
and to punish those of their citizens, who, in de- 
fiance of their social duty and that of the con- 
stitution, assail her safety and tranquillity, by 
forming associations for the abolition of slavery, 
printing, publishing and circulating seditious or 
incendiary publications,” &c. 

In reply to this demand the Report states :— 
“Every citizen of the non-slaveholding States 
has a right freely to think and publish his 
thoughts on any subject of national or State 
policy. Without regard to the place of his resi- 
dence, he may attempt to show that the usury 
laws of New York or Pennsylvania, or the laws 
regulating negro-slavery in Virgina or Missis- 
sippi, are immoral and unjust, and injurious to 
the prosperity and happiness of the respective 
States; his arguments may be weak, foolish and 
false, but it would be tyranny to prohibit their 
promulgation. Could any other State maintain 
the right to claim from us such legislation, we 
and our citizens would be reduced to a vassalage 
but little less degrading than that of the slaves 
whose condition we assert the right to discuss.” 

In looking back on that period of our national 
history, it seems strange that any community 


should have been wrought up to such a pitch of 


excitement as to receive with approval such un- 
reasonable and abominable sentiments as those 
of Governor MacDuffie. But it is no wonder 
that the citizens of the Free States began to feel 
that the question at issue concerned not only the 
poor slaves, but their own personal liberties ; and 
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that the violent language of southern politicians 
intensified their hatred of the system, and added 
vehemence to their denunciations of it and every- 
thing connected with it. 

Those who can remember the feelings that 
prevailed in that day, can appreciate the force 
of the indignant query which found expression 
in the vivid language of Whittier— 

“ Asks our haughty neighbor more ? 
Must fetters which his slaves have worn 
Clank round the Yankee farmer’s door ? 
Must he be told, beside his plough, 
‘What he must speak, and when and how? 


And they can recall too the determination ex- 
pressed in those other lines of the same earnest 
poet— 


“ If we have whisper’d truth, 

Whisper no longer ; 

Speak as the tempest does, 
Sterner and stronger; 

Still be the tones of truth 
Louder and firmer, 

Startling the haughty South 
With the deep murmur: 

God and our Charter’s right, 
Freedom forever! 

Truce with oppression ? 
Never, oh! never!” 


It is by no means surprising, that those who 
in that day, as fathers in the Church, watched 
over the flock for its preservation, should have 
been anxiously concerned lest their more excit- 
able members should enter too deeply into the 
warmth of political contests, and become imbued 
with feelings inconsistent with the peaceable and 
loving spirit of Christ; nor that they should 
have issued advices and cautions from time to 
time, which those who might have needed them 
were not always prepared to receive; and which 
they were sometimes ready to attribute to a want 
of sufficient zeal in the anti-slavery cause. 

Differences of sentiment, from this source, 
existed in many parts of the United States, but 
in Indiana they finally culminated in an open 
rupture,—about 2000 (including their families) 
of the members of that Yearly Meeting form- 
ing an organization which they stiled “ Indiana 
Yearly Meeting of Anti-Slavery Friends.” In 
their published documents, they justify this 
course by referring to the action of the ruling 
~ of the Yearly Meeting, which, without any 

reach of discipline on their own part, ejected 
at one time from their position eight members 
of the Meeting for Sufferings, who were believed 
to be in sympathy with the anti-slavery move- 
ment; and proceeded to carry out in other de- 
partments the same process of excluding from 
official position, all who were regarded as out of 
harmony with the advices which had been issued. 
Hence, they felt that they were in measure 
looked upon as aliens in the commonwealth of 
Israel, and deprived of their rights ; and so were 
induced to form a separate body. 

The difference between them and their breth- 
ren was not one of doctrine, for all professed to 
hold the same views in regard to slavery as well 
as on other points. It was a difference of judg- 
ment on a point of practice. So far as we gan 
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determine at this period of time, it does not seem | sacramentalism.— Extract from “ ROMANISM AND 
probable that this separation would have oc-| RiruALISM THE SAME THING, AND BOTH ANTI- 
curred, if there had been more condescension | Curistian.”— From the British Friend. 

and courtesy shown towards the Anti-Slavery 
Friends. Neither does it seem to us that they ' ‘ ae 
acted wisely in withdrawing from their connec- Saving Faith, God’s Gift, 

tion with the others. If they had patiently en-| “The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
dured, in a Christian spirit, what they regarded hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
as unjust treatment, it could not have failed to scape Pe he we lb a nec ee that is 
have had a wholesome effect on the minds of | °°" © '® Pins —eohn hi. ©. 

their fellow-members ; and we believe the irrita-| _ In passing along in life, there are occurrences 
tion that existed would gradually have subsided, | that impress the mind with the lesson of the utter 
and all would have been enabled to work har-| inability of man, apart from Divine jllumina- 
moniously together in promoting the common | tion, to understand the things of God; and that 
interests of the Church. prove beyond the possibility of doubt, that un- 

“Indiana Yearly Meeting of Anti-Slavery | less the understanding is opened we cannot know 
Friends” was organized on the Seventh-day of | God, so as to take hold of Him by faith, cleave 
Second Month, 1843, and continued to hold its | unto Him, and obey. 
sessions annually until the year 1857, when its} It is now twenty years since some circum- 
members, finding themselves much reduced in | stances led me to quote the above verse, and to 
numbers, concluded to disband. For some years | put on paper the sense that then dwelt with me 
there had been little if any difference in the| of the source from whence flows the power that 
position of their Society and that of the regular alone can quicken the mind and heart of man 
Indiana Yearly Meeting on the subject of slavery; | into a true reception of the saving knowledge of 
and as the older members were removed by death, | God. The lapse of time has but deepened and 
many of the younger ones had drifted back into confirmed the conviction of the truth of the 
fellowship with the regular meeting. Scriptural declaration, “That by grace we are 

J. W. saved, through faith, and that not of ourselves, 
it is the gift of God.” 

A Lincolnshire Rector on the Ordinances.—A | To some this will appear to savor of the doc- 
believer in Jesus eats truly of that bread and | trine of election. And of a truth, it is by the 
drinks of that cup in remembrance that Christ | election of grace, and by that only, that we can 
died for him, though he may not partake of any | stand accepted before God. And this election 
visible communion. The believer, I repeat, | of grace is not at our command, any more than 
feeds not on what he puts into his mouth, but | the winds or the waves, but is at his command 
on Christ in his heart, by faith with thanksgiv-] who can and doth control by his Divine law 
ing. His living soul has fellowship with the | both wind and waves. 

Father and with the Son ; having access by faith} The question may then be asked, “to what 
into that grace wherein he stands, and rejoicing | purpose then is all teaching and instruction in 
in the hope of the glory of God. Who dares to | knowledge of heavenly things, seeing it is only 
say that members of the Society of Friends, | by Divine illumination man can know or under- 
commonly called Quakers, have no communion | stand the things of God?” He who ordained 
with Christ, because they have no visible ordi-| man to till the ground, to sow and to plant, 
nances usually called Sacraments? The teach- | knew also it was only as the face of the ground 
ing of the Church of England on this point,| was watered by the refreshing showers and 
when rightly interpreted, is strikingly set forth | warmed by the rays of the genial sun that any- 
by a comparison of the twenty-ninth Article| thing could grow. So, in like manner, He hath 
with the Rubric in the Communion of the Sick. | been pleased to call and send forth from time to 
Two suppositions are made: one of a person | time those who should call the people off from 
void of a lively faith, who receives the bread | unrighteousness and impurity, to come to a 
and wine, the other of a person possessing a| knowledge in themselves of the working of his 
lively faith but who does not receive the ele-| own pure life and nature, which He causes to 
ments. Concerning the first, the Church pro-| spring in man’s inner nature, giving a sense of 
nounces that he in no wise is a partaker of Christ.| sin; and where this is heeded, causing sorrow 
Concerning the second, the Church pronounces | and true repentance therefor. And then it is 
that he doth eat and drink the body and blood of | that the need is felt of a Saviour, who can de- 
Christ to his soul’s health. It is impossible for | liver not only from the guilt of sin, but also from 
words to distinguish more decisively between | its power and pollution. 

the consecrated bread and wine, and the body When man is made to feel his incapacity to 
and blood of Christ. Either may be where the | deliver his own soul, he is led to apply by the 
other is not. faith thus stirring in him, to God, from whom 

It is an undoubted fact that there are Chris-| by sin he feels himself separated, that He would 
tians—amongst the Society of Friends for in-| draw him toward himself by the power of his 
stance —who never receive the communion at all, | Spirit; and that he might know pardon and re- 
and have never been baptized, yet in whom | conciliation by the blood or life of Christ. im- 
Christ is manifestly formed as fully and com-| parted unto him. For it is no believing on what 
pletely as any Christian that ever lived. Christ has done that can take away our sin, but 

As I write on this subject, the sin and folly of | it is knowing the resurrection unto life in us, in 
the uncharitable sacramental theory is more | some measure, of his life that doth remove sin, 
manifest. Here are living souls, feeding daily | by which we become partakers of the benefits of 
on the “hidden manna,” who never partake of | his sufferings, being willing to suffer with Him 
the Lord’s Supper ; and their children, “ walking | in his leading and teaching, by denial of sin. 
in the truth” but who have never been “re-| Ah, how vain are the strivings of man apart 
generated in baptism” according to the notion | from the striving of the Spirit of God and of our 
of sacramentarians. One might readily suppose | Lord Jesus Christ in the soul. How necessary 
that the calm “ living epistles” as exhibited by | to man to wait in spirit to know those stirrings 
the Society of Friends or Quakers, were per-| by the Lord, and attentively to obey, for as the 
mitted as a standing, visible refutation of high | wind bloweth not at our command, so neither 
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can man command the heavenly dew to descend 
upon his soul; but as the husbandman doth wait 
for the early and the latter rain, so ought we in 
spirit to wait for the renewings of his mercy to 
us, by a diligent attention to those secret whis. 
pers in our souls, which are comparable to the 
wind in its hidden nature, and like it too when 
yielded unto, in its powerful effects. 

There is need therefore for instructors who 
shall move as instructed by the Great Master, 
to direct men to that hidden life in the soul, 
which is the kernel and spring through which 
and by which doth flow into the soul the healing 
virtue of God’s own nature, revealed and made 
manifest through Christ Jesus. To the indolent, 
to the formal, to the lukewarm professors of 
God’s truth, is due the deadness and barrenness 
of the professing Church of Christ. How will 
such as these at last stand before the great and 
terrible Judge of the whole earth, seeing they 
have been untrue to the keeping of the great 
trust committed to them, even of being as way- 
marks and finger-posts to point to the Great 
Teacher; not by word only, but by living ex- 
emplification of the truth,—it is not I that live, 
but Christ that liveth in me, that enables to 
move along with acceptance in our Heavenly 
Father’s sight. 

God hath given his people a field and garden 
to cultivate, it is wide and broad as the earth, 
but the tillers must be trained men and trained 
women, in the school and college that Christ 
doth keep. His fee is submission and obedience, 
He doth lead and send forth each to his place 
and work, and He goes before them and shows 
them the way. They are his sheep and they 
follow Him, for they know his voice, and a 
stranger will they not follow, for they know not 
the voice of strangers. 

O that men would praise the Lord for his 
goodness, for his wonderful works to the children 
of men! How often, O man, is his wonder-work- 
ing power in thy soul neglected and overlooked; 
and a multiplicity of things allowed to take up 
thy mind and fill it, so that the good seed sown 
there is choked or parched, and is suffered to 
wither and die; whilst thou art trying to fill its 
place with soul-destroying pleasure or gain! 

Mercy pleadeth, grace entreateth, while the 
lamp of life doth burn. O ye simple ones, be 
wise and turn at his bidding: for He wooes and 
calls you to hearken to his voice, and to do your 
first work of repentance toward God and faith 
in your Saviour, Christ Jesus. 

The wind of God’s mercy and tender love 
hath blown upon many a heart and soul in the 
day of merciful visitation, but it has been put 
by; it may be so again, and if the last, how awful 
the summons when it comes, that time for repent- 
ance shall be to thee no more, and there remains 
nothing but a fearful looking for and dread of 
an eternal doom. 

My soul craves for each and all, attentiveness 
to that inner call in the soul for preparation or 
for labor, that the Lord’s garner may be full, 
and that we be not wanting in the filling up of 
the measure allotted by the Master, so that at 
his coming there may be joy and not grief; 
thanksgiving and praise, and not sorrow and 
wailing; even as becometh those that wait for 
their Lord, at whatever hour He may come. 

So, my brethren, my sisters, my fellow-laborers 
in the great harvest-field, let us not get weary 
in well doing, neither let us fall out by the way; 
we shall reap if we faint not. Therefore, may 
we double our diligence in watchfulness and 
in prayerfulness; for the hand of the diligent 
maketh rich in spiritual as well as in temporal 
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things, where there is whole-heartedness unto 
the Lord, ever remembering that our fresh- 
springs must be in God from day to day, and 
unto Him must the heart and the soul be up- 
jifted, for He heareth the ery of the poor, and 
for the sighing of the needy will He arise. 

So, with tender love to Zion’s travellers, seek- 
ing to encourage them by the way, and to stir 
up the lukewarm and indifferent, if it may be 
an entrance may be found by the Word of Life 
in their souls, I will say farewell. 

CHARLES W. THomson. 

3809 Mt. Vernon St., West Phila. 





SELECTED. 
The Mannner of Salutation and Dinner Parties 


in the Kast. 


In the East the people are encircled by relig- 
ious ideas. We see this in the simple meeting 
of two persons in the street. They convey—in 
a form of prayer—an earnest wish that the other 
may enjoy peace. Throughout the Bible, this 
blessing forms the staple of salutation. Salem 
or Shalem means peace. The Bedouins of our 
time have the same idea embodied in their salu- 
tation. The Arab meets his friend with ‘“ May 
God grant you a happy morning;’ May God 
grant you his favors ;” “If God wills it, you are 
well ;” “ May your shadow never be less.” The 
difference here is very considerable, according 
to the rank of persons saluted. 

The most common mode is merely laying the 
right hand on the bosom, and a little inclining 
their bodies ; but when to a person of great rank, 
they bow almost to the ground and kiss the hem 
of his garment. Inferiors, out of deference and 
respect, kiss the feet and knees, or the garments 
of their superiors. 

Oriental dinner comprises about thirty dishes. 
Soon after the first dish comes Jamb, roasted on 
the spit, which must never be wanting in any 
Turkish or Arab banquet. Then follow dishes 
of solid and liquid sour and sweet, in the order 
of which a certain kind of recurring change is 
observed to keep the appetite alive. The pillau 
of boiled rice is always the concluding dish. 

The externals to such a feast as this are these: 
a great round plate of metal with a plain edge, 
of three feet in diameter, is placed on a low frame, 
and serves as a table, about which five or six 
people can repose on rugs. The left hand must 
remain invisible: it would be improper to ex- 
pose it while eating. The right hand is alone 
oe to be active. There are no plates, no 

nives or forks. The table is decked with dishes, 
deep and shallow, covered and uncovered ; these 
are continually being changed, so that little can 
beeaten from each. Some remain longer—as 
roast meat, cold milks, and gherkins and are 
often recurred to. Before and after dinner they 
wash their hands. An attendant or slave kneels 
with a metal basin in one hand and a piece of 
soap on a little saucer in the other. Water is 
oo by him over the hands of the washer 
tom a metal jug; over his arm hangs an elegant- 
ly embroidered napkin for drying the hands 
upon. If a Turkish or Arab sheikh, effendi, or 
emeer, invites, he always sends a servant to call 
you at the proper time. This servant often re- 
peats the very formula mentioned in Luke xiv., 
17, “Come for the supper is ready.” 

The fact that the custom is mainly confined 
to the wealthy and to the nobility is in strict 
agreement with the parable.—Selected. 


onnamaiennigibianemnaes 

A BaG of gold stolen from a Western steamer 
was found bound to the neck of the robber, his 
treasure having sunk him.— Van Doren. 
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Karly Meeting-houses of Friends. 


THE BANK MEETING. 


The Bank meeting-house on Front Street was 
especially designed to be for an afternoon meet- 
ing; and although there was some diversity of 
opinion about the use to be made of it when 
completed, the Quarterly Meeting decided that 
was to be its use. 

At a Monthly Meeting, held Ist of Second 
Month, 1684. “Agreed and concluded that 
every first day of the week, that there be two 
meetings at the publique meeting-house in Phila- 
delphia: the morning meeting to begin about 
the ninth hour, and the afternoon meeting about 
the third hour, so to continue until otherwise 
ordered.” 

14th of Fourth Month, 1685. “Some Friends 
proposing that some place be prepared on the 
front of Delaware for an afternoon meeting on 
First-days, the meeting did condescend that 
the said Friends may prepare a place accord- 
ingly.” 

In the same year a frame building was erected 
for the purpose on the west side of Front Street, 
north of Mulberry (Arch) Street, situated on an 
elevated plateau overlooking the river. One 
writer says the advantages for en and 
river scenery must have been delightful, there 
being nothing to obstruct the view. 

Robert Turner, in a letter to William Penn, 
says, “besides the brick meeting-house at the 
Centre, another one 50 by 38 feet is going on, 
on the front of the river.” 

12th of Seventh Month, 1685. “Forasmuch as 
a difference hath arisen, more especially about 
the meeting-house and burying-ground, to set 
it open, to the dissatisfaction of many good 
Friends, which hath caused grief and trouble 
that there should be any cause of strife among 
the Lord’s people * * therefore, from this meet- 
ing, for the time to come, we have considered 
the use of the aforesaid meeting-house on the 
Front Street of Philadelphia, to be for afternoon 
First-day meetings; and further, as shall be or- 
dered from time to time by the Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings. The morrow week is agreed 
upon as the beginning of the service at that 
place (20th of Seventh Month, 1685), the meet- 
ing to begin between the hours of two and three 
in the afternoon.” 

5th of Second Month, 1686. “John Goodson, 
Benjamin Chambers and Thomas Fitzwater are 
desired to procure a title for the land belonging 
to the meeting-house on front of Delaware, from 
Thomas Holme to John Goodson, Benjamin 
Chambers (and others) in behalf of this meeting, 
who will consider a way to raise money to pay 
for the same.” 

The building above alluded to seems to have 
been hastily and poorly built, and soon requir- 
ing repairs, &c. It was without a cellar, for we 
find directions given some three years later, to 
have it “ underpinned and secured.” 

3rd of Third Month, 1686. “The weakness 
and insufficiency of the meeting-house on the 
front of Delaware for want of supporting and 
bracing, was spoken of, and considering there 
was a present necessity for doing something 
about it, the meeting proposed the strengthening 
of it, to John Parsons and Thomas Bradford.” 

5th of Fifth Month, 1686. “This meeting 
proposed that there be a general subscription by 
Friends belonging to this meeting to pay for 
the meeting-house ground on Delaware side; 
likewise for paling it in, and that Thomas Fitz- 
water (and others) do go from house to house 





among Friends belonging to said meeting, and 
receive their contributions for that purpose.” 

A few months later that committee reported 
that Friends had subscribed, and they hope to 
have effects in order to clear the same by next 
meeting.” 

It appears that both Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings were regularly held in this house for 
some years, for minutes read “at our Quarterly 
Meeting, held at the meeting-house upon the 
front of Delaware, &c., and our Monthly Meet- 
ing on Delaware side” and “the front of Dela- 
ware, at our usual place,” &c., until about 1694, 
when for some cause they were held at the 
house of Robert Ewer, until 1696. 

It seems probable that Friends found it in- 
convenient to attend the Centre Meeting on 
First-days, for by a minute of 27th of Eighth 
Month, 1693, “It is agreed that there be one 
meeting upon each First-day during the winter, 
or as long as the meeting may see occasion ; be- 
ginning betwixt ten and eleven in the forenoon, 
on the front of Delaware. It is desired that 
henceforth the Monthly Meeting gather pre- 
cisely at the eleventh hour, and that Fifth-day 
meetings may begin at the same hour.” And on 
the 24th of Second Month, 1696. “This meet- 
ing agrees that there be two meetings on First- 
days: one at the Centre, and the other at the 
Bank meeting-house; to begin at the Centre at 
the ninth hour in the morning, and at the meet- 
ing-house on the bank, to begin at the third 
hour in the afternoon. 

After the completion of the Market Street 
meeting-house in 1696, and the transfer of the 
afternoon meetings to that place, the Bank 
meeting seems to have been abandoned, as will 
be observed by the following minute of Sixth 
Month, 1698 : “ Whereas the old Bank meeting- 
house is much decayed, and in great danger of 
falling down; this meeting hath taken the same 
into consideration, and it is agreed that William 
Southerley, Anthony Morris (et al) do endeavour 
to get it sold at a public outcry, sometime be- 
tween this and the next Monthly Meeting.” 

In the Eighth Month following, they reported, 
“we have sold the old meeting-house to James 
Cooper for £16, 5 shillings, and he is to take it 
off the ground in three months.” 

In the Eleventh Month. “John Austin pro- 
posed to this meeting that he had a mind to 
rent the ground that the old meeting-house 
stood on; whereupon the meeting hath this day 
let the said ground for three years, he to pay 
30 shillings yearly.” 

There now seemed to be but little use for the 
Centre meeting; so that Friends looked forward 
to its entire abandonment, as we find by a 
minute of 7th of Tenth Month, 1700: “It hav- 
ing been sundry times desired that the Gov- 
ernour might be consulted with about dispos- 
ing of the Centre meeting-house, this meeting 
appoints Edward Shippen, Nathan Stanberry, 
Anthony Morris and others to view and ap- 
praise the same, and to dispose thereof to the 
best advantage, for the service of Friends.” 

31st of Eleventh Month, 1700. “The com- 
mittee to view and value the Centre meeting- 
house, report they have done it, and find it to 
be no more than £100, for which sum they 
have sold it to our Governour; which sale this 
meeting doth unanimously consent to and con- 
firm.” 

During the following year Friends were 
fearful lest they could not accommodate the 
Friends attending the Yearly Meeting, and 
again looked toward the Centre meeting-house ; 
and two Friends were “desired to view, and see 
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whether the Center meeting-house be in con- 
dition to entertain a meeting, and if it be, that 
they endeavor to obtain it of the Governour, if 
the Quarterly Meeting approve. But it did not 
appear to be in a suitable condition, as we learn 
by the Quarterly Meeting’s minute of First Mo. 
2nd, 1701-2: “Philadelphia Friends laying 
before this meeting, that it will be much more 
for the service of Truth, and Friends, to have 
the Centre meeting-house, which is ready to fall, 
taken down and set up in the city, on the lott 
belonging to Friends on the Front Street, where 
a meeting-house formerly stood, this meeting 
gives its concurrence.” 

At the following Monthly Meeting a sub- 
scription was begun “towards moving the Centre 
meeting-house and setting it up on the lot in 
town belonging to Friends. Edward Shippen 
and John Kinsey are desired to agree with the 
workmen and oversee the work.” 

“Some Friends being appointed to speak with 
our Governor William Penn to know if he was 
willing to resign the Centre meeting-house to 
Friends again, he readily consented thereto, 
judging it might be much to Friends’ advantage 
to have the materials to be used towards build- 
ing another meeting-house.” 

(To be continued.) 


The late John Bright. 


In a eulogy on this distinguished Englishman, 
delivered in the House of Commons on Third 
Month, 29th, William E. Gladstone bore the 
following testimony to his character :— 

“Though J. Bright came to be separated from 
the great bulk of the Liberals on the Irish 
question, on no single occasion has there been 
any word of disparagement. I acknowledge 


that I have not through my whole political life 
fully embraced the character of J. Bright, and 
the value of that character to the country. I 
say this because it was at the particular epoch 
of the Crimean war that I came more to under- 
stand than before the position held by him and 
some of his friends, and the hold they had laid 


upon the confidence of the people. I was one 
of those who did not agree with the particular 
views he took of the Crimean contest, but felt 
profoundly and never ceased to think what 
must have been the moral elevation of men who, 
nurtured all their lives in the temple of popular 
approval, could, at a moment’s notice, consent 
to part with the whole of that favor they enjoyed, 
which opponents might think the very breath 
of their nostrils. They accepted undoubted 
unpopularity, for that war commanded the 
enormous approval of the people. It was at 
that time that, although we had known much 
of J. Bright, we learned more. We learned of 
his great mental gifts, his courage, his con- 
sistency and his splendid eloquence. We had 


not known how high was the moral tone of 


those popular leaders, and what splendid ex- 
amples they could set their cotemporaries. 
Another circumstance of his career is better 
known to me than to any other person present. 
Everybody is aware that office had no attraction 
for him: but few can be aware what extra 
efforts were required to induce him to become a 
servant of the Crown. In the crisis of 1868, 
when the fate of the Irish Church hung in the 
balance, it was my duty to propose to J. Bright 
that he become a Minister. I never undertook 
so difficult a task. From 11 o’clock at night 
until 1 o’clock in the morning we steadily 
debated the subject. It was only at the last 
moment that he found it possible to set aside 
the repugnance he felt at doing anything that 


might, in the eyes of any one, even of the most 
ignorant class of his countrymen, appear to 
detract in the slightest degree from that lofty 
independence of character which I have men- 
tioned, and which never throughout his career 
was held in doubt. 

“His sympathies were not strong only, but 
active; not sympathies awaiting calls to be 
made upon them, but sympathies of a man 
seeking objects upon which to bestow the ines- 
timable advantages of eloquence and courage. 
In Ireland, when support of the Irish cause was 
rare; in India, when support of the native cause 
was rarer still; in America, at the time when 
John Bright, foreseeing the ultimate issue of the 
great struggle of 1861, stood as the representative 
of an exceedingly small portion of the educated 
community of the country, although undoubtedly 
representing a large part of the national senti- 
ment. In all these cases John Bright went far 
outside the necessities of his calling. Whatever 
touched him as a subject, obtained unasked his 
sincere, earnest and enthusiastic aid. All causes 
having his powerful advocacy made a distinct 
advance in the estimation of the world, and 
distinct progress towards triumphant success. 
Thus it has come about that he is entitled to a 
higher eulogy than is due to success. Of mere 
success, indeed, he was a conspicuous example. 
In intellect he might claim a most distinguished 
place. But his character lies deeper than in- 
tellect, deeper than eloquence, deeper than any- 
thing that can be described or that can be seen 
upon the surface. The supreme eulogy that is 
his due is that he elevated political life to the 
highest point—to a loftier standard than it had 
ever reached. He has bequeathed to his country 
a character that can only be made a subject for 
admiration and gratitude.” 
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NATURE'S WORSHIP. 


SELECTED. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


The harp at Nature’s advent strung 
Has never ceased to play ; 

The song the stars of morning sung 
Has never died away. 


And prayer is made, and praise is given, 
By all things near and far ; 

The ocean looketh up to heaven 
And mirrors every star. 


Its waves are kneeling on the strand, 
As kneels the human knee, 

Their white locks bowing to the sand,— 
The priesthood of the sea! 


They pour their glittering treasures forth, 
Their gifts of pearls they bring, 

And all the listening hills of earth 
Take up the song they sing. 


The green earth sends her incense up 
From many a mountain shrine ; 
From folded leaf and dewy cup 
She pours her sacred wine. 


The mists above the morning rills 
Rise white as wings of prayer ! 

The altar-curtains of the hills 
Are sun-set’s purple air. 


The winds with hymns of praise are loud, 
Or low with sounds of pain: 

The thunder organ of the cloud, 
The dropping tears of rain. 


With drooping head and branches crossed 
The twilight forest grieves, 

Or speaks with tongues of Pentecost 
From all its sunlit leaves. 


The blue sky is the temple arch, 
Its transept earth and air, 

The music of the starry march 
The chorus of a prayer. 


So Nature keeps the reverent frame 
With which her years began, 
And all her signs and voices shame 
The prayerless heart of man. 
oOo 


SELEctEp, 
THE SOUL'S ALTERNATIONS. 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES, 


If God, who gave the outer world its light, 

In his large wisdom also gave it night, 

Why should the world of soul have constant day 
Nor need withdrawal of the heavenly ray? : 


And yet, through all the centuries have rung 
The wondering plaints of many a holy tongue: 
“What,” do they question, “ have we done amiss, 
That God should leave us in a dark like this?” 


Mistaken children! thus to think the dark, 

Of his displeasure the unfailing mark,— 

To fear God could not hide his light from them, 
Unless some way of theirs He would condemn, 


Oh, gracious alternations of the night! 
How the soul gains in absence of the light! 
God rests his children in the dark awhile, 
To wake them stronger with his morning smile, 
—WS. S. Times, 
_ 
THE MOTHER'S CRADLE SONG. 


The following beautiful hymn is a translation from the 
“Home Songs” of Sweden. It is crooned by the mother 
as she is putting her little one to sleep. 


O, little child, lie still and sleep; 
Jesus is near, thou needst not fear; 
No one need fear whom God doth keep 
3y day or night, 
Then lay thee down in slumber deep 
Till morning light. 


O, little child ; be still and rest ; 
He sweetly sleeps whom Jesus keeps ; 
And in the morning wake so blest 
His child to be, 
Love every one, but love Him best— 
He first loved thee. 


O, little child, when thou must die, 
Fear nothing, then, but say “ Amen” 
To God’s demand, and quiet lie 
In his kind hand, 
Until He say, “‘ Dear child, come, fly 
To heaven’s bright land.” 


Then when thy work on earth is done 
Thou shalt ascend to meet thy friend; 
Jesus the little child will own, 
Safe at his side; 
And thou shalt dwell before the throne. 
For He hath died. 
—American Messenger. 


——————~._____ 


Remarkable Testimony of a Wesleyan Minister 
on Silent Worship.—About the year 1798 Wil 
liam Bramwell was travelling in the Nottingham 
Circuit. At one of the villages near Notting- 
ham several persons had left the Methodist Se 
ciety and joined the Quakers. William Bram- 
well heard with pain that they had withdrawn 
themselves. The next time that he went 
preach at that place, it occurred to him that it, 
perhaps, might be profitable to deviate a little 
from the usual mode of public worship; and, 
therefore, after the sermon, he said to the con 
gregation, “Sit down, friends, and we will hold 
a Quaker’s meeting.” He then exhorted them 
to lift up their hearts to God, and earnestly, 
though silently, to pray for the descent of the 
Holy Ghost. Whilst he and the congregation 
were thus engaged, the Spirit of the Lord was 
poured out upon them; several fell from their 
seats, some in great distress of mind, whilst others 
felt the overwhelming power of grace divine, 9 
that William Bramwell himself seemed to be 
quite overpowered, and cried out—*Oh, my 
Lord, I never thought of this !’—Memoir of Wit 
liam Bramwell. 
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feared, were also afraid of him when he made 
his appearance on the islands. The tame birds 
and beasts were those whose ancestors did not 
know anything about man, and so could not 
instruct their offspring who he was and how 
much he was to be feared. 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Forms of Lava in the Crater of Kilauea, Ha- 
waii.—The larger part of this immense crater 
is covered with hardened lava—which must be 
traversed by the visitor, before he can reach the 
border of “The house of everlasting burning”— 
the part where active volcanic movements are 
ever present. The forms which the lava has 
assumed in cooling are graphically described 
by Lady Cumming, who visited the place in 
1879. 

“T have already explained that, as seen from 
above, the bed of the outer crater resembles a 
dark bluish-grey lake, being apparently a level 
surface. But on a nearer approach, we found 
it to be a bed of extremely irregular black lava 
contorted into all manner of forms, such as huge 
coils of rope, folds of rich black satin drapery, 
waves of glistening black glass forming a thin 
iridescent coating to a sort of bubbly red lava. 

“And here and there the lava had flowed 
over ridges so steep, that in cooling it had as- 
sumed the appearance of a perfectly petrified 
waterfall. We saw plainly wheresuccessive lava- 
flows overlapped one another—the currents, after 
flowing in opposite directions, showing where the 
fires had found temporary vent by some newly 
formed lake or chimney. 

“ We climbed up and down over undulations 
which on ordinary ground would be accounted 


little hills, lava-waves whose crests rose perhaps 
a hundred feet or more above the general level. 
A smoothly wrinkled expanse is crossed by a 
stream of blackest angular blocks, tumbled to- 
gether anyhow—a chopping sea petrified. 

“In many places large lava-bubbles blister 


the surface of the smooth lava. They look like 
thin bottle-glass, and appear as if blown by 
escaping gases. Everywhere the lava-crust 
cracks crisply under foot, breaking into sharp 
fragments. 

“ Here and there yawn deep splits and fissures. 
Some are mere narrow cracks, scarcely to be ob- 
served but for an occasional puff of white steam. 
Others are broader, and horribly suggestive, for 
a hot breath of poisonous sulphureous fumes 
rises thence, half choking one, and acts as a 
mirage, making the air tremulous, so that every 
thing around seems to quiver. Through some 
of these cracks fresh lava has oozed out and lies 
in black glossy rolls, as if the old flow were 
seamed with pitch. 

“On one high ridge, which seemed to have 
stood as an island during the more recent flows, 
the lava had begun to disintegrate, and already 
a few delicate ferns had—as if by a living in- 
stinct—found their way thither, and nestled in 
this rude cradle, their tender green contrasting 
strangely with their surroundings. i gathered 
a few fronds as memorials of the day; and as I 
looked on this earliest effort of vegetation in the 
great desert around, I bethought me of such 
mysterious spots as those strange pits in the Aus- 
tralian Blue Mountains, where, in a deep sunken 
abyss, untrodden by foot of man, tall tree-ferns 
and all their beautiful kindred, reign undis- 
turbed—and I wondered whether, in some far- 
back time, those cups into which we now look 
down on the fern-crowns far below us, were 
dreary and bare as Kilauea. 


“ At one place we came to what seemed like 
a petrified waterfall, where a lava-stream had 
poured over a cliff when almost exhausted, and 
had quickly cooled, retaining all its distinctive 
curves and forms. Even the individual parti- 
cles of spray lay tossed about like congealed 
rain-drops. It was a most curious and beautiful 
sight. 

‘« Sometimes, as we toiled along, the thin crust 
of fibrous lava gave way beneath our feet, and 
we landed in hollows below, at no great depth. 
These brittle places seemed to be surface bub- 
bles or tubes which have contracted in cooling, 
and they never let us in more than knee-deep. 
But of course, every such plunge was a startling 
reminder of what we might do should we chance 
to sink through a fissure, and made me more 
ready to obey my guide’s injunction, and walk 
in his footsteps. Sometimes we crossed suspi- 
cious-looking tracks, which sounded hollow be- 
neath our feet, and still more vividly suggested 
possible doom. 

“ Over one steep bank the lava had flowed so 
gently that it hung in folds like rich drapery— 
you might have fancied a velvet curtain caught 
up for effect, in an artist’s studio. 

“ Below it lay what looked like many nests of 
snakes coiled up in intricate convolutions, as if 
boa-constrictors, and great pythons, and little 
rattlesnakes, and reptiles of every size, had here 
congregated. 

“Just beyond lay an almost level expanse of 
something which gleamed like a rainbow. As 
we approached it, the fairy-like play of prismatic 
colors was altogether dazzling; and on nearer 
inspection we found that it was produced by 
myriads of minute flakes of black glass, each 
iridescent, forming a perfect prism. The thin 
crust broke beneath our steps, and we perceived 
that the vitrified lava forming these miniature 
rainbows, was but a scum formed on the surface 
of a reddish honey comb, a substance resembling 
the refuse or slag of iron works. 

“Then we came to smooth waves that were 
really like ocean billows; but beyond these lay 
a succession of great rollers that had in cooling 
been forced back, one over the other, so as to 
form ridges, suggesting huge coils of rope, all 
twisted and contorted—mighty hawsers laid in 
long lines ready for use ; a likeness which is the 
more striking, inasmuch as each several rope is 
seamed with innumerable cracks, leaving raised 
lines exactly like the twisted strands of hemp— 
an impression further conveyed by the filaments 
of stringy brown lava, like spun glass, which lie 
scattered here and there, having been caught by 
the wind (when thrown up) in mid-air in a state 
of perfect fusion, forming fine lava-drops—a rain 
of liquid rock, and so drawn out in slender 
threads, like fine silky hair. 

“Tn fact, this filmy, finely-spun glass is known 
as Pélé’s hair. It is of a rich olive green or yel- 
lowish-brown color and is glossy, like the byssus 
of certain shells, but very brittle to handle. 
Sometimes when the great fire fountains toss 
their spray so high that it flies above the level 
of the cliffs, the breeze catches it sportively, and 
carries it far away over the island; and the birds 
line their nests with this silky volcanic hair. 
Sometimes you can collect handfuls, clinging 
to the rocks to which it has drifted generally 
with a pear-shaped drop still attached to it.”* 


* TI am told that an artificial substance, precisely 
similar to this strange filamentous glass, is manufac- 
tured at ironworks, by passing jets of steam through 
the molten slag and refuse from the furnaces. A ma- 
terial is thus produced, soft as asbestos, and admirably 
adapted for packing fragile articles. 


Intelligence in a Dog.—A writer in Forest and 
Stream says:—“In 1884 I was located in §¢ 
Louis, and on several occasions had noticed g 
fine St. Bernard dog stalking with dignity up 
Chestnut Street. He was owned by a lawyer, 
who regularly sent him on errands to his home, 
On one occasion I saw him coming up the street 
with a basket full of something—probably meat 
—and at his heels was asmall cur of low degree, 
which was persistently snapping at him, as if 
endeavoring to get him to drop his charge, when 
the little dog could come in for a division of the 
contents. The large dog stopped twice on the 
block, turned round and looked at his tormentor, 
and resumed his pace until he reached me, when, 
looking up into my face with an expression that 
almost said, ‘Please mind this for a moment, 
he laid the basket at my feet, turned, and with 
one bound had the cur by the neck, shook him 
most unmercifully, rolled him in the gutter, and 
dropped him. The cur took very little time in 
getting out of sight, not even stopping to shake 
himself. The St. Bernard then picked up his 
basket, and with a satisfied air went on his 
way.” 


Items. 


Is New York Growing Better —Under this heading 
The Independent has grouped the written opinions 
of a number of prominent men in that city, who 
generally answer the question in the affirmative. 
The one who most strongly dissents from this view 
is, we think, Anthony Comstock, the efficient Secre- 
tary of the New York Society for the Suppression 
of Vice. He states that the laws protecting pro- 
perty are more rigidly enforced than formerly, but 
believes that the city is now reaping the bad moral 
effects of the vile literature and other demoralizin 
agencies which for years with little restraint h 
sowed “ the seeds of corruption, dishonesty, criminal 
living, irreverence, irreligion, licentiousness and 
impurity.” He says: “We are in the midst of a 
harvest of irreligion, skepticism and immorality, 
resulting from the seed-sowing of the past.” 

Notwithstanding this, The Independent thinks the 
moral condition of the city is better than it was 
formerly; and it regards this as a great encourage- 
ment to further labor. It says: ‘‘ Vice does not 
flaunt itself as it did. It is kept in restraint. The 
dens and dives are less openly vicious than they 
were. The purlieus of theaters are less vile. The 
Bowery boy is extinct, and the gangs of ruffians are 
nearly broken up. The dangerous quarters of the 
city have been cleaned out, and there is rene 
that remains which quite corresponds to the ol 
Five Points. The elections are carried on with 

uietness and fair honesty, and a riot on election 

ay is unknown. There is much less drunkenness, 
proportionably, than there was. The police are 
much better organized, and they patrol and control 
the city thoroughly. Judge Kilbreth’s figures are 
very encouraging. With a considerable increase 
in population, the number of arrests in the city 
have absolutely decreased in the last fourteen years, 
and that notwithstanding that the number of arrests 
for selling liquor illegally have increased from 130 
to 5,610. The number of arrests for juvenile delin- 
quencies have decreased in this period thirty-five 
per cent., a most gratifying indication that efforts 
to elevate the character of our youth have not been 
made in vain. Vice being less obtrusive, being driven 
into secret places, our children are less troubled 
by it.” 


School-boy Soldiers—The Herald of Peace pub- 
lishes the correspondence between the Head Master 
of a school, near London, who had decided to form 
the elder lads into a Cadet Corps for drill; anda 
minister whose son was one of the pupils. The 
following is part of the letter from the parent to the 
master: 

“ With regard to your circular on the subject of 
what you call the physical training of the pupils, 
allow me to say I have read it with great pain. 
sent my boy to your school to be fitted for life as 4 
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civilian, not as a soldier, and I did so in the belief 
that the school was, and would continue to be, a 
urely civil school, and not a semi-military school. 
ad I no child under your care, it would still have 
iven me great pain to hear that your school was to 
Fe turned into a recruiting ground for the army, 
and that your boys were to ta under the demoraliz- 
ing and degrading influence of the men whose trade 
it is to kill their fellows. Give boys a military 
training, Jet them come under the influence of 
soldiers, and grow up in a school where a soldier’s 
life is set before them as a desirable object of ambi- 
tion, and a certain proportion of them will be sure 
to choose that life. You know this as well as the 
Horse Guards, and this movement is, on your part, 
a deliberate attempt to draw boys into the army. 
“How much nobler, in my judgment, would it 
have been for you, as a guide and trainer of boys, 
had you — taken every opportunity to show 
your pupils how irrational and unchristian is the 
use of physical force, by a nation, as well as by an 
individual, for the settlement of a difference. You 
might, in your position, do much to discourage this 
brutal love of violence, which is a reproach to our 
modern civilization, and to give us a generation of 
Englishmen whoshould seek peace by working right- 
eousness. Even the economical argument should 
give any one pause before he adopts a method by 
which he will buttress up a bad system; for out of 
every 20s. paid in taxes, 16s. is spent upon the army 
and navy, two of the rottenest and most disgrace- 
fully managed institutions in the country. 
“Ts it too late to hope that you will withdraw 
from your unfortunate arrangement?” 


Murder Culture by the Pictorial Art.—No fact is 
more patent to science than the direct effect of in- 
fluences exerted through the medium of the senses 
upon the brain—that particular part of the organ- 
ism whose functioning we call “mind.” Darwin, 
Ruskin, and all the great students of development, 
have labored to bring this fact within cognizance 
of the general thinking public; that they have 
failed is only too painfully evidenced by the per- 
sistence and surprising ingenuity of the practice of 
cultivating homicidal propensities, and collaterally 
murder, by a refined use of the art of mural decora- 
tion. While we empower the police to put down 
with a strong hand the exhibition in shop windows, 
and the censor of stage plays and spectacles to in- 
terdict the parade in theatres of pictures and scenes 
of an “immoral” character, because it is recog- 
nized that these have a tendency to currupt the 
mind of youth—and age too—nothing whatever is 
done to restrain the daily increasing evil of pictorial 
placards displayed on every boarding, and of highly- 
wrought scenes produced at nearly all the theatres, 
which not only direct the thoughts, but actively 
stir the passions of the people in such way as to 
familiarize the average mind with murder in all its 
forms, and to break down that protective sense of 
“horror” which nature has given us, with the ex- 
press purpose, doubtless, of opposing an obstacle 
to the evil influence of the exemplication of homi- 
cide. It does seem strange—passing strange—that 
this murder-culture by the educationary use of the 
pictorial art has not been checked by public au- 
thority. We have no wish to make wild affirma- 
tions ; but knowing what we do, as observers of de- 
velopment, we can have no hesitation in saying 
that the increasing frequency of horribly brutal out- 
tages is by no means unaccountable. The viciously 
inclined are, in a sense, always weak-minded—that 
8 to say, they are especially susceptible of influ- 
ences moving them in the direction their passions 
incline them to take ; and when the mind (or brain) 
is impressed through the senses, and particularly 
the sense of sight, in such manner as to produce 
mental pictures, either in waking thought or dreams 
of homicide, the impulsive organism is, as it were, 
repared for the performance of the deeds which 
orm the subjects of the consciousness. We are, of 
course, writing technically ; but the facts are indis- 
pate and we trust they will be sufficiently plain. 
tis high time that this ingenious and persistent 
murder-culture should cease.—London Lancet. 


Indian Hemp.—W. 8. Caine writes from Lucknow, 
India, to the London Nonconformist :— 
Here and there, all through the bazaar, are little 
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shops whose entire stock consists of a small lump 
of greenish pudding, which is being weighed out in 
little squares. This is majoon, a preparation of the 
deadly ‘ bhang,’ or Indian hemp, known in Turkey 
and Egypt as ‘hasheesh,’ the most horrible intoxi- 
cant the world has yet produced. In Egypt its sale 
is forbidden, and special gunboats employed to sup- 
press its smuggling by Greek and Turkish adven- 
turers, but in India it is a ‘Government monopoly,’ 
and when a Hindoo wants to commit some terrible 
crime, such as wife-murder or mutilation, he pre- 
pares himself for it with two pennyworth of bhang, 
purchased from a majoon shop, of which three half- 
pence goes into the State Exchequer and a half- 
penny to the shopkeeper.” 

W. 8. Caine states that not only the Indian 
Hemp, but the liquor shops and the opium dens of 
Lucknow are government monopolies. It is a bad 
policy that would thus derive a revenue from that 
which tends to the impoverishment and degrada- 
tion of the people. 





An Orthodox Deed—The Albany Law Jour- 
nal quotes from the Legal Intelligencer, the de- 
scription of a deed in the records of Northum- 
berland County in Pennsylvania, drawn by a 
quaint old lawyer of the last century. The deed 
conveys Lot No. 51 in the town of Lewisburg, 
and contains the following recital of title : 


“ Whereas, the Creator of the earth, by parole 
and livery of seizin, did enfeoff the parents of 
mankind, to wit, Adam and Eve, of all that cer- 
tain tract of land, called and known in the plan- 
etary system by the name of the Earth . . . to 
have and to hold to them, the said Adam and 
Eve, and the heirs of their bodies, lawfully to 
be begotten, in fee-tail general forever, as by 
said feoffment recorded by Moses, in the first 
chapter of the first book of his records, more 
fully and at large appears.” 


The deed recites that Adam and Eve died 
seized of the premises in fee-tail general, leaving 
issue, sons and daughters, who entered into the 
same premises, and became seized as tenants in 
common ; that in process of time they multiplied 
their seed on the earth, and became very numer- 
ous; that they found it to be inconvenient to 
remain in common ; that they “ bethought them- 
selves to make partition of the lands to and 
among themselves ;”’ that the tract known on 
the general plan of the earth as America was 
allotted to certain of the heirs eventually (now 
deemed time immemorial) a certain united 
people called the Six Nations of North America, 
heirs and descendants of said grantees of Amer- 
ica, became seized of a part. of the tract now 
called Pennsylvania. 

The deed from this point then proceeds to 
give an accurate recital of the conveyance by 
the Six Nations to the Penns, and from them 
down to the grantor. It omits all reference to 
the Royal grants to William Penn. The scrive- 
ner was either a very good lawyer, or intensely 
anti-British. 1t is more than likely that he was 
both. 

The lawyer who drew up this deed evidently 
did not believe that this race of men started 
with a protoplasm, or a series of protoplasms, 
and finally worked its way up to humanity. He 
believed in the record of Moses and the title of 
man to the earth as given in that record. He 
makes out a first-class title to “ Lot No. 51 in 
the town of Lewisburg” tracing it back to Adam 
and Eve, and from them to the great Creator of 
the earth and giver of the same to Adam. We 
think the title to “ Lot No. 51” a good one, and 
the deed to be perfectly orthodox. Anybody 
who wants a better title to land must be hard 
to please. 


THE FRIEND. 





FOURTH MONTH 27, 1889. 





PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from page 303.) 


At the meeting on Third-day, the former 
Clerk and Assistant, Joseph Walton and Joseph 
Scattergood, were re-appointed. 

The business which occupied the sitting was 
the consideration of the first four of the Queries. 
During this, there was evidently much religious 
concern felt for the increased faithfulness of the 
members in the attendance of week-day meet- 
ings and the performance of their other duties; 
and especially for their deepening in religious 
life through obedience to the Spirit of Christ, 
which is the foundation of all growth in grace 
and advancement in the way of salvation. Many 
lively exhortations were delivered, tending to 
stir up the pure mind in the hearers. It is to 
their individual faithfulness and dwelling in 
communion with Christ that the Church must 
look for its restoration and growth; and no 
adoption of outward means, independent of this, 
can effect such happy results. 

The answers to the 3rd Query indicated that 
our members generally are in the habit of fre- 
quently reading the Holy Scriptures. This 
practice was encouraged by those who spoke on 
the subject, and attention was called to the im- 
portance, when so engaged, of having the mind 
turned to the Spirit of Christ, who only holds 
the “ Key of David,” so that spiritual instruction 
might be received from Him. 

A eaution was extended to those about to 
marry not to follow the fashion of inviting great 
companies of people to attend the meeting at 
such times, and to avoid needless display on 
such occasions. 

In the afternoon was held the meeting for 
ministers, elders, overseers, &c., which had been 
authorized by the Yearly Meeting the previous 
day. It was largely attended. Sympathy was 
expressed with overseers in the responsible duty 
which devolves upon them (as well as in degree 
upon all the members of the Church) of watch- 
ing over the spiritual welfare of their fellow- 
members; and they were encouraged to faith- 
fulness in endeavoring to check the growth of 
the spirit of worldliness, which tends to destroy 
the life of religion. 

On Fourth-day morning, the remaining que- 
ries and answers were read. Those Friends who 
may seek recreation by going to places of sum- 
mer resort were advised to bear their testimony 
to the nature of true spiritual worship, and 
against those human arrangements which in- 
terfere with the headship of Christ over his 
church, by declining to attend places of wor- 
ship where such arrangements are carried out; 
but instead of this they were encouraged to 
retire to their own rooms, either alone or in 
company with such persons as might incline to 
sit with them, and there wait upon the Lord for 
the renewal of their spiritual strength. 

A departure from our testimony against an 
hireling ministry, it was said was a fruit of 
views respecting the nature of Gospel ministry, 
inconsistent with those held by our Society— 
which had ever believed that the ministry could 
only be rightly exercised under the fresh com- 
mand of the Almighty, and with the ability 
which He gives. 

The list of deceased ministers and elders in- 
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cluded the names of ten (?) Friends, whose ages 
varied from 72 to 100 years. 

It was concluded to continue for further ser- 
vice the committee appointed last year to visit 
meetings, &c., and authority was given for it to 
be incorporated with subordinate meetings in 
cases where it might deem it advisable. 

The Report of the Westtown School Com- 
mittee contained a pretty full statement of the 
building operations at Westtown. The new 
buildings, which form a continuous line on the 
ground floor of more than 500 feet, had been 
completed. They, with the steam heating and 
electrical lighting apparatus and separate boiler 
house and laundry, &c., had cost a little more 
than $330,000, which had been provided for by 
the contributions or guarantees of interested 
Friends. 

The Committee had concluded to make 11 
years the lowest limit of age at which pupils 
should be admitted to the institution ; and they 
had decided to shorten the school year to 40 
weeks, and to divide it into two sessions of un- 
equal length—the longer one to commence on 
the first Third-day of the Ninth Month. The 
effective manner in which the Committee had 
gone through with the arduous labors they had 
undertaken was much appreciated by the meet- 
ing. A concern was also felt that they might 
continue to keep in view the religious welfare of 
the pupils; and be on their guard against the 
introduction of any changes which might under- 
mine the simplicity which has heretofore marked 
this school. 

The Report of the Indian Committee spoke 
encouragingly of the progress of civilized habits 
and manner of life among the Indians under 
their care, and mentioned that efforts were being 
made by the Legislature of New York to induce 
the Congress of the United States to remove the 
claim of the Ogden Land Company to the right of 
eS of the Seneca Reservations, claimed 
oy it—a claim which has long been an obstacle 
to the progress of the Indians. The school at 
Tunesassa had been successfully conducted dur- 
ing the year, with an attendance of 25 girls and 
12 boys. 

The Reports from the Quarterly Meetings 
showed that of the 791 children of school age, 
611 had been receiving their school education 
under the care of the Society. 

The result of the inquiries made of their mem- 
bers as to the use of intoxicating drinks for a 
beverage, by the different Monthly Meetings, 
was that 191 had so used them during the year 
—most of them in the form of cider or other 
fermented liquors—and many of those, but a few 
times. 

The Memorial for our beloved friend, Henry 
Wood, awakened tender remembrances of his 
consistent and conscientious manner of life, of 
his close walking with God, and of his love and 
watchful care over his younger friends. 

The Yearly Meeting closed on Sixth-day— 
and was felt to have been, on the whole, a com- 
fortable and favored season. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The passengers and crew of the 
steamship Danmark have been heard from and all of 
them are safe. They were taken off by the steamship 
Missouri, from London for Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. The Missouri was obliged to jettison a part of 
her cargo to make room for the rescued. She then 
made for the Azores, where a portion of them were left 
to be conveyed to Lisbon, Portugal. The remainder, 
340 in number, were conveyed by the Missouri to this 
port. 


It is authoritatively stated at the Department of 
State, that the three treaty powers concerned in the 
Samoan affairs—England, Germany and the United 
States—have reached an understanding by the terms 
of which they will each keep but one war vessel at 
Samoa pending the termination of the Berlin Con- 
ference. 

Rear Admiral Kimberly has forwarded to the Navy 
Department a report from Chief Engineer Kiersted, 
stating that the engine of the Nipsic has been tried, 
and worked well. The propeller is considerably bent 
and its effective area much reduced. The report says 
that the ship can be moved by steam if required. 

Mason, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, has 
decided that, under the recent act Congress and the 
proclamation of the President in relation to Oklahoma, 
it ceases to be “Indian country,” and that special tax 
stamps may be sold to wholesale and retail liquor 
dealers, to engage in business there, under the same 
terms and regulations as in other States and Territories 
of the United States. By a previous act of Congress it 
was provided that no ardent spirits should be intro- 
duced into the “ Indian country,” except by the au- 
thority and under the control of the Secretary of War. 
This mischievous decision has been nullified by Secre- 
tary Windom, who has directed a suspension of the 
order of the Internal Revenue Commissioner. The 
Secretary’s decision is based on the opinion that it 
would be a palpable violation of the law to transport 
liquor through Indian Territory, and that it would be 
impossible to get liquor into Oklahoma without cross- 
ing some portion of the Indian country. 

The Oklahoma country was opened to settlers on the 
22d instant, and thousands of “ boomers” entered. 

The St. Louis Republic prints reports on the prospect 
of the wheat crop from 60 counties in Missouri, 49 in 
Illinois, 48 in Kansas, 40 in Indiana, 33 in Kentucky 
and 18 in Michigan. The average condition of the six 
States, compared with last year this time, is 1253 per 
cent., the average acreage 106} per cent., indicating a 
tremendous yield of winter wheat this year, barring 
untoward accidents. 

Returns of the election held on the 22nd in Massa- 
chusetts on a Prohibition Amendment to the State 
Constitution, indicate that the amendment has been 
defeated by over 40,000 majority. The vote of Boston 
is: Yes, 11,060; no, 31,075. 

The greatest surprise occurred in the city of Quincy 
where the vote was yes, 1069 ; no, 491; the city having 
voted “no license” last Eleventh Month, by 936 plu- 
rality. 

The Michigan House of Representatives has passed 
the Liquor Tax bill, which requires retailers to pay 
$600 a year; distillers, $1000; brewers, $200; whole- 
sale liquor dealers, $800; wholesale beer and wine 
dealers, $500, and prevents druggists selling liquor ex- 
cept upon written application, which must be recorded 
in a public book, Under no circumstances can they 
sell by the drink or mix liquors with soda water or 
any other beverage to be drunk on the premises. The 
bill passed by the narrow margin of six votes. The 
law will not go into effect this year. 

A despatch from Jersey City, New Jersey, says work 
has been resumed on the North River Tunnel, and it 
is believed that there will be no further stoppage until 
the work is finished. 

On the evening of the 19th instant, New York City 
was visited by a conflagration which, starting at Fifty- 
ninth street, on the North River, destroyed Fairbank’s 
lard refinery, Rossiter’s stores, two grain elevators of 
the New York Central Railroad and dock property of 
that road, extending beyond Sixty-fifth Street. The 
total loss is estimated at nearly $4,000,000. One man 
was killed, and four others are known to have been 
severely injured. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 423, an 
increase of 2 over the previous week, and 52 over the 
corresponding week last year. Of the whole number 
215 were males and 208 females: 61 died of consump- 
tion; 45 of pneumonia; 27 of convulsions ; 27 of dis- 
eases of the heart; 17 of debility; 15 of cancer; 14 of 
inflammation of the brain; 138 of inanition; 13 of old 
age; 12 of marasmus and 10 of peritonitis. 

Markets, &e.—U. S. 43’s, 1084; 4’s, 129}; currency 
6’s, 120 a 1381. 

Cotton was firm, and jc. per pound higher. 
middling uplands at 11 cts. per pound. 

Feed.—Winter bran, choice, $14.75; do., 
prime, $14 a $14.50. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super, 
$2.75 a $3.25; do., do., extras, $3.25 a $3.75; No. 2 
winter family, $3.75 a $4.25; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.50 a $4.75; Pennsylvania roller process, $4.50.a $5.00; 
Ohio, clear, $4.50 a $4.90; do., straight, $4.90 a $5.10; 


Sales of 


fair to 


Indiana, clear, $4.50 a $4.90; do., straight, $4.90 4 
$5.10 ; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.50 g 
$4.90; do. do., straight, $4.90 a $5.10; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $5.25 a $5.75; Minnesota, clear, $3.99 
a $4.50; do., straight, $5.00 a $5.50; do., patent, $5.69 
$6.15. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 90 a 91 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 41? a 42 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 325 a 33} cts. 

Beef.—Market fair; prices ranging same ag lagt 
week ; best selling from 6% a 6} cts. ; good, 63 a 6h ets, . 
medium, 6} a 6} cts.; fair, 5f a 6 cts.; common, Sha 
53 cts. 

Mutton.—Market dull; prices firm ; best selling from 
9{ a 10 cts.; good, 93 a 9} cts.; medium, 93 a 9} cts; 
fair, 9$ a 9} cts.; common, 8} a 9 cts.; lambs, 12 g 
14 ets. 

Hogs.—Choice Chicagos, 74 a7} cts. ; good Westerns, 

} a7 cts.; country hogs, 6} a 6} cts. 

ForeiGn.—An election was held in Rochester, En- 
gland, on the 16th instant, to fill the Parliamenta 
seat made vacant by the resignation of Colonel Hughes. 
Hallett. The balloting resulted in favor of Hugessen, 
the Gladstonian candidate, who polled 1655 votes, 
against 1580 votes for Davies, the Liberal-Unionist 
candidate. 

Charles Stewart Parnell has instituted a suit against 
the London Times for libel, claiming £100,000 damages, 

A despatch from London, dated Fourth Month 17th, 
says: An Englishman named Harrison, a student of 
Balliol College, Oxford, has been arrested at Gwee- 
dore, Ireland, for supplying food to besieged tenants, 
He was handcuffed immediately upon being taken into 
custody. 

The rush of emigrants from the southwest of Ireland 
is causing alarm, The country is being rapidly de- 
populated. 

General Boulanger has left Brussels and gone to 
England. It is believed the French Government was 
dissatisfied with his stay in Belgium. 

The Gaulois says that the Princess of Sagan, a noted 
leader of fashion, was bitten a short time ago by = 
monkey, which has since died from hydrophobia. The 
Princess, the paper says, is about to visit Paris for the 
purpose of putting herself under the care of Pasteur, 

The Prefect of Police has discovered the existence 
of a Nihilist plot to assassinate the Czar while he was 
attending the funeral of General Paucker, Minister of 
Roads. The Czar was immediately warned not to at 
tend the funeral. A number of persons charged with 
being implicated in the plot have been arrested. The 
Nihilists intended to use dynamite in their attack on 
the Czar. The Czar is suffering from extreme nervous 
excitement, being in constant dread of attempts upon 
his life. 

Hayti is being badly shaken up by earthquakes. 
Several buildings have been wrecked but nobody 
killed. 

The British steamship Pine Branch, arrived at 
Baltimore on the 21st, and reports the yellow fever as 
very serious at Santos and Rio Janeiro, the number of 
deaths at the latter port reaching 100 a day. 


NOTICES. 


New Pusrications.—The Tract Association of 
Friends has just published the following new Tracts: 


“The Effects of Worldly-mindedness Exemplified” 
—a leaflet. 

“ Elizabeth, a Colored Minister of the Gospel ; bom 
in slavery,” 16 pages. 


Old tracts printed from new plates: 


“ Address to those who have the Care of Children,” 
4 pages. 
“ Address to those in Humble Life,” 16 pages. 


Wantep—Numbers 59 and 64 of the Zract Reposi- 
tory, for Friends’ Library. 


Address Jno. H. Dititinenam, Librarian, 


142 North Sixteenth Street. 


FRIEND’s ASYLUM FOR THE InsANE.—An Assistant 
Resident Physician wanted. Please apply promptly 
to Dr. Jno. C. Haut, Supt., Frankford, Philadelphia. 
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Diep, in East Providence, R. I., on Fourth Month 
9th, 1889, James Dennis, in the 89th year of his age. 





WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





